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important part of the surroundings that made home
lovable. Such servants are now bound to disappear,
and are said to be disappearing even in France ; and
the compensation for their extinction has in a broad
sense been more than adequate. The whole class is,
as a rule, better housed and better fed, and gets
better wages. All that need be here noted is that
the class which goes out to service is apt to lose its
own family ties, without, as was formerly the case to
some extent at least, acquiring new ones ; and that
the family which employs servants is now contracting
only for so much labour, and not only does not
expect the attachment which it may conceivably
deserve, but knows that it cannot retain its em-
ployees except at the cost to them of professional
ostracism. The change is one that will be very
differently felt in different households. There have
always been many in which the servant was never
naturalised. For those, however, in which the
relations of high and low were gracious and cordial,
the transition to. a state in which the house is little
more than an inn, owned and worked by the
occupants, cannot fail to be an impairment of the
completeness of family life.

Neither can it be doubted that, as the habit of
emigration to colonies has weakened national feeling
for a time, England being regarded as only one out
of many countries belonging to the Englishman, so
the abandonment of their country homes by many
families that were identified with them for centuries
has weakened one of the mainsprings of family feel-
ing. Squireens and yeomanry have been bought
out, or have left, because they found themselves
overshadowed by rich neighbours with whom it was